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en.   Darnel  H.  S-ckles  HitA  Lincoln 

The  G«: 


SICKLES^  colored  servant  entered  the  room, 
to  hlra:  •        •-  -    v      y  " 

"Order  the  carriage  for  12  o'clock.  I  must  go  out  and  vote."  • 
Then  he  lighted  a  long,  darit  cigar.  For  It  was  election  day,  and 
Daniel  Edgar  Sickles  has  been  a  Voter  In  New  York  for  slxty-flye 
years.  .At  the  age  of  eighty-six  years  his  head  Is  sound  and  hie  mind  sharply 
clear. 

Of  the  five  living  Major-Generals  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln,  Gen 
Slokles  Is  the  senior.  He  was  born  in  New  York  In  1S25.  All  his  life  he  has 
lived  in  New'  York,  except  when  he  was  In 'the  field  with  the  Anmyr,  .of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  later,  from  1863  to  1ST?,  when.  ..he  was  Minister  to  Spain.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1857  to  186,1  and.  .from  1892  to  1894.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  Sheriff  of  N/SW  York  County  and  served  Itwo  years. 

When  'the  civil  war  commenced  he  want  to  Che  front  as  colonel  of  the 
Seventieth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  ...He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
Volunteers  In  September,  ISO.,  and  majpr-general  in  November,  1862.  He  re- 
tired from  the  army  to  18G9  wifh  the  rank  of  major-general,  U.  S.  A.  Since  then 
he  has  resided  In  the  old.  brick  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Fiftn  avenue  and  East 
Ninth  street...        .,...-.        •  ,-.yi  # 

At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  the  Third  Army  Corps.  On  the  second  day  of 
that  battle,  July  2,  1863,  in  the  desperate  struggle  between  his  corps  and  Long- 
street's  Confederate  corps,  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  'his  tight  leg  wat 
shattered  abpve  and  below  the  knee  by  a  piece  of  shell.  The"  leg  was  ampu- 
tated that  night  in  the  hospital  on  the  battlefield. 

Whitelaw  -  Reid,  then  .war  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  wrot 
next  d^y  to  his  paper: 

"Through  this  throng/ with  slow  tread,  tlheracame  a  flla  nf  •nidiMD  <«- , — • 
,iti*nut  niaronmg  10  war.  ft  was  a  guard  of  honor  for  one  who  well  deserved 
it.  On  a  stretcher  borne  by  a  couple  of  stout  privates  lay  Gen.  Sickles— but  yes 
terday  leading  his  troops  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  dash  for  which  he  ha- 
been  distinguished— to-day  wtth  his  right  leg  amputated,  and  lying  there,  grin 
and  stoical,  with  his  cap  puttied  'toVer  his  eyes  and  a  cigar. in  his  mouth!  For  ; 
man  who  had  Just  lost  a  leg,  am}  whose  life  was  in  imminent  Jeopardy,  it  wa- 
cool  Indeed.  [ 'He  was  be'ng  take.ji  to  (be  nearest  railroad  line,  to  he  qarrted  f  . 
some  city  wnerei.  he' ejeiuid,  get  ^careful  attendance."  ...,  .<  .  -, 

Silting  there  in  Gen.  Sickles's  library  on  election  day,  watching  him  smoki 
that   black  cigar,  one  could   well  believe  Whitelaw    Reld.      I  said: 

"Of  course.  General,  the  moment  when  you  were  wounded  at  Gettysburg,^ 
fixed  above  all  else  In  your  memory  of  the  great  war?"  ;  ' ;.. 

He  puffed  the  cigar  a  few  nip  menu  In  thought,  and  then  spoke:  ..'r  ajif:  i 
"I  have  nx>w  ln:;mlnd  what  ^happened  Just  after  Gettysburg.  On  Frids; 
July  8,  I  wa£  taken  ffooi  the  rear  of  the  army  to  Washington,  arriving  at  tW 
capital  on  the  following  Sunday,  soon  after  daybreak.  Soldiers  .u-rled  me  p: 
the  same  stretcher  on  which  I  was  placed  after  the  amputation  of  my  leg. 
■was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Sim,  my  surgeon,  and  by  my  aides-de-camp,  Maj. 
Tremaln  and  Ca.pt.  Moore.  .  '*? 

"Arriving*  at   the   house    where   lodgings  had    been    taken   for   me,    we  four 
that   the   landlady   had    not    yet   risen:    after    we    had    waited   a   while    the  go°- 
woman   appeared.       Seeing   a   handkerchief   over   my    face   and   my  outstretched 
and  motionless  form  on  what  seemed  to  her  a  sort  of  bier  at  ner  door,  ahe  e>, 
claimed:  'He  is  dead!"         ''  & 

" 'O'h,  no,'  I  replied,  removing  the  handkerchief;  'only  dozl.ig  a  Jlttft/"  ' 
Soon  after  I  reached  my  apartment  President  Lincoln  came  to  see  m< 
After  he  had  given  touching  expressions  of  sympathy,  we  taJked  about  tl 
battle.  Lieut. -Col.  J.  F.  Rusllng,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Third  Army  Corp> 
joined  us.  When  we  had  ajiswcred  many  fnqulrtes  made  by  the  rresldent.'  I  said 
"  'Mr.  Lincoln,  we  heard  at  Gettysburg  that  here  at  the  capital  you  were  a 
co  anxious  about  tine  result  of  the  battle  that  the  Government'  officials  pack e. 
up  and  got  ready  to  leave  at  short  notice,  with  the  official  archives."  '■' 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  'some  precautions  were  prudently  taken:  but,  for  my  part, 
was  sure  of  our  success   at 'Gettysburg.' 

"  'Why  were  you  so  confident?"  I  asked.  'The  Army  of  the  Potomac  ha- 
Buffered   many   reverses.'  '''•    ' 

"There  was  a"  brief  pause.  '  The  President  seemed  in  deep  meditation.  HI 
pale  face  was  lighted  up  by  an  expression'!  had  not  observed  before.  Turnln 
to  me,   he  said: 

"'When  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered  Pennsylvania,  followed  by  ou 
army,  I  felt  thai  the  crisis  had  come.  I  knew  that  defeat  in  a  great  battlt 
on  Northern  soil  Involved  the  loss  of  Washington,  to  be  followed,  perhaps,  b- 
the  Intervention  of  England  and  France  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Confederal 
I  went  to  my 'room  and  got  down  on  my  knees  In  prayer.  Never  before  had  ! 
prayed  with  so  much  earnestnesB.      I  wish  I  could  repeat  my  prayer. 

"'I  ff-lt  L'fnusl-PHt-aiJ  my  trust  in  Almighty  God-  He  gave  our  people  tbi 
best  couiu  '-ii-»"ai  £ivo.n  Jto  :  ittu.  :  H*  alone  could  save  It  fruiri  destruction.  j 
had  tried  my  bes.t  to  do  my  duty,  and  found  myself  unequal  to  the  task.  Tb 
burden  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  O.od  had  often  been  our  protector  D 
other  days.  I  prayed  He  would  not  let  the  nation  perish.  1  asked  Him  U 
j>*n'p  us,  an:  give  us  victory  now.  I  was  sure  my  prayer  was  answered.  1 
knew  that  God  was  on'pu,r  stde,  I  had  no  misgiving  about  the  result  at  Get- 
tysburg." 

"  'How  do  you   feel  about  Vlcksburg,   Mr.  President?'  I  asked. 
"'Grant   will  pujl  through  all  right.      I  am  sure  of  It,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln.      'I 
have  been  despondent,  but  am  so  no  longer.    God  Is  with  us.' 

"Raising  from  his  seat  to  leave  me,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  my  hand  and  said 
with    tcnoeiness: 

" 'Sickles,.;  I  am  told,  as  you  have  been  told  perhaps,  that  your  conditlor 
is  serious.     i.An>J»  a  prophet!*  mood  to-dax...    You  wJil  get  w«U ''<" 


PAYS  HIGH  TRIBUTE  TO  SICKLES 

Senator  Murtaugh  Believes  the  State  Should  Devise  Some  Means  to 

Save  the  Old  Hero,  Who  Fought  So  Bravely 

For  the   Union. 


^ 


Albany,  N.  v.,  Fob.  1.— Senator  John 
JT.  Murtaugh  struck  a  popular  chord  in 
the  state  Kcnutoin  the  speech  made,  by 
him  this  week  on  the  resolution  or 
Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  to  name  a 
committee  of  four  senators)  to  investi- 
gate the  uase  of  General  Sickles  and 
ascertain  If  some  means  could  not  be 
worked  out  for  his  relief.  Senator 
Rlurtaugh  struck  a.  keynote,  and  some 
means  will  be  adopted  to  make  a  grant 
by  the  state,  to  save  the  one-legged 
hero,  Major  General  Sickles,  who  risked 
his  life  to  save  the  state  and  nation. 
The  old  hero  has  been  stripped  of  all 
his  possessions  and  is  unable  to  repay 
$28,000  of  money  belonging  to  the  state, 
which  was  entrusted  to  him  as  head  of 
the  Gettysburg  battlefield  monument 
commission.  He  is  ninety- two  years, 
in  his  dotage,  and  may  die  any  day. 
He  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  any 
finances,  if  they  were  at  his  disposal. 
Senator  Murtaugh's  address  has 
brought  to  him  praise  and  congratula- 
tions. 

THE  ADDRESS. 

I  am  inclined  to  favor  that  portion 
of  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from 
the  thirty-filth  which  will  stop  the 
muchinery  of  state  from  causing  the 
arrest  and  incarceration  of  General 
Sickles,  it  is  alleged  that  the  general 
is  indebted  to  the  state  in  the  sum  of 
$23,000  of  funds  belonging  to  the  mon- 
ument commission  and  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  taxpayers  and  finances  of  the  state 
justifies,  in  a  measure,  the  stand  taken 
by  the  leaders  of  the  majority.  Due 
respect  and  regard  must  he  given  to 
the  action  of  the  state  officials,  whose 
disagreeable  duty  it  is  to  recover  the 
money  which  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  state.  They  are  discharging  this 
unpleasant  task  with  leniency  and  con- 
sideration to  the  distinguished  general. 
Taking  a  position  in  favor  of  leniency 
may  be  charged  to  a  maudlin  senti- 
ment. There  are  many  who  proceed 
upon  the  theory  that  this  is  an  age 
of  commercialism,  in  which  the  pur- 
suit of  the  dollar  often  deadens  the 
generous  impulses  of  patriotism.  Oth- 
ers feel  that  justice  should  not  be  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  that  the  state  de- 
mand that  which  it  is  claimed  belongs 
to  it,  and  that  if  not  returned  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  state  should  act  relent- 
lessly  and   remorselessly. 

But,  wo  have  to  deal  here  with  a 
peculiar  and  rare  situation,  one  which 
will  not  arise  again  in  cur  generation. 
Let  us  act  with  that  foresight  and 
Judgment  that  will  receive  the  ap- 
proval, not  alone  of  the  people  of  our 
own  time,  but  of  those  who  will  no 
patriotic  citizens  of  our  state  in  the 
future. 

We  are  not  here  to  pass  upon  the 
gultt  or  innocence — the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  aots  of  General  Sickles  as  chair- 
man of  the  monument  commission,  but 
as  I  understand  the  purport  of  this 
resolution  it  is  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  fixing  of  a  disgrace  upon  the  per- 
son and  character  of  an  old  soldier  and 
a  distinguished  citizen  whose  acts  and 
dceda  are  written  in  glowing  colors 
upon  the  most  heroic  pages  of  our 
country's   history. 

Bitty  years  ago,  on  the  first- of  next 
July,  a  great  battle  was  fought  near 
the  little  town  of  Gettysburg  and  that 


battle  has  gone  down  in  military  his- 
tory us  one  of  the  great  and 
important  battles  of  the  world.  Upon 
that  battlefield  the  federal  government 
and  the  governments  of  the*  various 
states  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
erecting  monuments,  commemorating 
the  bfave  deeds  and  actions  of  the 
American  soldiers  during  that  awful 
battle,  that  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
nation  is  a  nation. 

Fifty  years  ago  was  fought  that 
battle  which  has  become  the  center- 
piece among  all  the  battles  of  '  th<* 
great  Civil  war.  There  were  other 
great  and  important  battles  fought 
during  those  four  years  but  the  mind 
of  the  student  of  military  history  will 
inevitably  turn  to  Gettysburg  as  the 
most  far-reaching  and  dramatic  battle 
that  occurred  between  the  soldiers 
who  wore  the  blue  and  the  soldiers  of 
Lee.  Years  hence,  when  all  of  us 
have  passed  away,  the  proudest  boast 
of  future  Americans  will  be  that  their 
ancestors  were  among  those  who 
fought  at  Gettysburg. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  name  of  Daniel 
E.  Sickles  was  one  to  conjure  with — 
fifty  years  from  now  his  name  will  be 
enshrined  with  the  heroes  of  American 
history.  His  debts,  faults  and  mis- 
takes will  be  written  on  the  sands  and 
washed  out  by  the  waves  of  time.  His 
heroic  actions,  his  bravery  and  his 
patriotism  will  be  commemorated  In 
monuments  of  granite  and  remembered 
as  long  as  our  country  has  a  history 
or  the  great  deeds  of  our  natiunal  life 
are  remembered. 

Over  sixty  years  ago  this  old  man, 
who  now  sits  in  the  shadow  of  arrest 
in  his  Fifth  avenue  home,  was  a  sena- 
tor of  this  Empire  state.  Later  he  was 
a  distinguished  congressman  and  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  demanded  volunteers 
to  preserve  the  union  he  was  among 
the  first  to  leave  his  happy  home,  raise 
live  regiments,  march  to  the  front  and 
on  every  battlefield  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  Bull  Run  to  Gettys- 
burg, be,  left  the  story  of  his  valor  in 
broad,  bright  letters  that  will  be  read 
as  long  as  the  history  of  the  American 
people  is  perused  for  brave  and  gallant 
deeds.  Fifty  years  ago  the  well  drilled 
and  magnificent  army  of  General  Lee, 
after  repeated  victories,  was  engaged 
in  the  awful  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
One  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  had  by  a  flank  move- 
ment swung  around  the  right  of  the 
federal  army.  Riot,  disaster  and  de- 
struction followed  before  the  victorious 
advance  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would  be  swept  out  of  existence,  Wash- 
ington captured  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment destroyed.  But  at  the  head  of  the 
old  third  corps  General  Sickles 
stemmed  the  tide  of  that  advance  and 
made  one  of  the  greatest  resistances  in 
the  history  of  warfare. 

Two  month  later  the  union  army  met 
the  army  of  General  Ree  on  the  Heights 
around  Gettysburg'.  Nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before  Napoleon  had  lost  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  by  the  failure  of  one  of  his 
generals  to  disregard  orders  and  march 
to  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  General 
Sickles,  at  Emmettsburg,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  -July,  heard  the 
firing  of  the  guns  at  Gettysburg,  lie 
had  orders  to  remain  at  ftmuiettsburg, 


but  answering  the  urgent  call  from  his 
comrades  he  moved  with  las  veterans 

in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  through 
the  quiet  country,  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  great  and  terrible  battle  ot  th« 
morrow. 

History  tells  and  monuments  mark 
the  bravery,  patriotism  and  the  awful 
loss  of  lite  that  met  Sickles  and  his 
men  in  the  battle  on  the  second  of 
July.  Unknown  places  then  received 
names  that  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
American  history.  »  There  was  the 
•Peach  Orchard."  the  "Wheat  Field," 
"Devils'  Den,"  the  "Woods,"  and  the 
"Emmettsburg  Koad,"  each  to-day 
symbols  of  American  bravery.  Each  of 
those  places  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  name  of  Sickles.  No  one  can 
read  of  Gettysburg  without  a  mind  pic- 
ture of  the  brave  and  strong  American 
who  was  battling  for  the  preservation 
of  the  union  and  the  abolishment  of 
slavery.  And  no  history  of  Gettys- 
burg now  or  ever  can  be  written  which 
will  be  complete  unless  upon  its  pages 
is  printed  the  glory  and  the  greatness 
of  Sickles  on  this   battlefield. 

I  repeat,  we  should  not  be  controlled 
by  maudlin  sentiment,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  it  is 
alleged  that  General  Sickles  is  in- 
debted to  the  state  of  New  York  and 
to  the  state  of  New  York  alone.  The 
legislature  under  the  constitution  not 
only  can  stop  the  imprisonment  of 
General  Sickles,  but  it  can  cancel  the 
debt.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
Sickles  the  man,  but  with  Sickles  J 
the  great  historical  character— the  lust  \ 
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surviving  corps  commandeE"~6f*  . 
civil  war.  We  should  stop  i  aTt<|  Vvk( 
if  the  people  of  our  state  as  a-  whole 
would  not-  applaud  an  action  that' 
would  preserve  its  fair  name  and  one 
that  future  history  would  '  say  was 
generous  and  right:  The  tljought.  not 
only  shocks  the  patriotic  people  of  to- 
day.- but  it  will  shock  those  of  the 
future  to  think  that  this  old  hero  was 
thrown  into  jail  for  a  sum  of  money 
he  is  unable  to  .pay  .back  to  the  .state, 
for  whose  welfare  and  preservation  he 
risked  his  life  and  fought  for  and  won 
a  record  for  bravery  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  people  of  New  York  to-day  and 
for  all  time.  What  will  the  future 
ages  say  of  us?  Will  they  say  we 
have  lost  our  love  of  patriotism,  our, 
love  of  heroism  and  our  national  pride? 
Will  It  be  said  that  in  this  age  of 
prosperity  the  state  of  New  York 
loved  a  few  paltry  dollars  more  than 
it  does  the  fame  of  one  of  its  bravest 
sons?  Will  it  be  said  that  we  were 
inconsistent  and  selfish  and  narrow 
if  the  people  of  the  state  demand  that 
this  old  hero  be  lodged  in  a  common, 
jail  and  asked  for  the  last  pound  of 
flesh,  when  thirty  years  from  now  our 
children  will  stand  before  monuments 
erected  to  this  warrior  by  a  great  and. 
whimsical  people,  at  a  cost  ten  times 
the  amount  of  that  which  would  now; 
save  the  name  and  redeem  the  liberty 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  bravest 
soldiers  that  ever  drew  a  sword  or 
marched  to  battle  in  defense  of  his 
stata  and  his  nation. 

I  trust,  Mr.  President,  ,  that  some 
means,  will  be  devised  whereby  the 
state  of  New  York  will  be  relieved 
from  having  this  blot  upon  its 
escutcheon,  that  we  who  are  now  ap- 
propriating $^50,000  to  commemorate 
a  great  victory  at  Gettysburg  next' 
July  will  not  feel  that  our  people  must 
go  upon  that  historic  field  and  before 
the  eyes  of  the  assembled  thousands 
have  the  finger  of  rebuke  pointed  at 
them.  Rich  and  great  as  we  are,  and 
engaged  as  we  may  be  in  the  pursuit 
of  money,  still  the  voice  of  patriotism 
asks  for  a  sacrifice  on  an  occasion  like 
this  nay;-  even  the  soldiers  who  left 
their  homes  years  ago  in  old  New 
York  and  marched  under  Sickles  to 
that  fatal  held,  •  and  who  lie  sleeping 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Gettys- 
burg, would,  if  they  could,  rise  in  their 
graves  and  ask  us  not  to  place  a  last- 
ing disgrace  upon  the  name  of  their 
heroic  commander,  or  upon  the  people 
of  the  state  of  New  York." 


r 


The  last  of  the  great  commanders  who 
fought  at  Gettysburg  died  last  night 
In  New  York. 


GEN.  D.  E.  SICKLES 
DIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Estranged  Wife  of  Veteran  Rec- 
onciled, Watches  by  Bedside 
Until  Deatl 


il  Death. 

-m- 


New  York.  May  8.— General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles  died  at  his  home  shortly  after 
nine  o'clock  to-night.  His  wife  was  at 
his  bedside  at  the  end. 

Mrs.  Sickles,  who  had  been  estrang- 
ed from  her  husband  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  went  to  the  Gen- 
eral's house  yesterday  when  she  was 
informed  he  was  dying  and  took  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  his  care.  She 
remained  near  his  side  through  the 
night  and  watched  by  him  until  his 
death. 

The  final  reconciliation  was  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
.their  son  Stanton,  It  is  understood,  the 
General  recently  having  made  advances 
to  his  wife  when  assured  by  Stanton 
that    they   would    be   met   half    way. 

The  General's  last  illness  began  April 
30,  when  he  was  stricken  with  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  There  was  a  recurrence 
of  the  attack  yesterday  and  Father 
Avard,  of  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  called  and  administered 
the  last  rites.  To-day  the  patient  suf- 
fered a  third  hemorrhage  and  sank 
steadily. 

General  Daniel  Edgar  Sickles  was  the 
last  of  the  great  commanders  who 
fought  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  For 
a  decade  he  was  a  fighter  by  profes- 
sion—all  hie  life  he  was  a  fighter  by 
nature. 

Leg  Lost  in  Battle. 

The  gruff  old  warrior,  with  one  leg 
shot  away  in  battle,  was  a  picturesque 
figure  as  he  hobbled  along  on  crutches 
during  the  last  half  century  of  his  tur- 
bulent life. 

His  Indomitable  fighting  spirit  re- 
mained to.  the  last.  Born  in  New  York 
city  in  1825.  Sickles,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  fought  the  Whigs  as  a 
Democrat  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 
It  was  he  who  secured  for  his  city  Its 
great  Central  Park. 

Before  he  was  thirty-two  years  old, 
Major  Sickles  had  served  as  secretary 
of  legation  at  London  under  Minister 
James  Buchanan;  he  had  won  a  State 
Senatorship  through  a  bitter  campaign; 
and  he  was  seated  in  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress    at   Washington. 

Kills  Wife's  Friend. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  an  event 
occurred  which  became  the  sensation 
of  the  day.  Sickles  had  begun  his  sec- 
ond term  as  Congressman  in  1859  when 
the  national  capital  was  stirred  by  the 
news  that  the  young  Representative 
from  New  York  had  shot  and  killed 
Philip  Barton  Key,  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.      Sickles    declared    that    Key 
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had  misled  Mrs.  Sickles,  why  was 
Theresa  Pagloli,  daughter  of  an  Italian 
music  teacher.  .  The  trial  lasted  twenty 
days,  ending  in  the  acquital  of  Sickles 
I  on  the  ground  of  "unwritten  law."  He 
I  then  took  his  erring  wife  back  and  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart  a  few  years 
later. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
young  fighting  politician,  then  thirty- 
six  years  old,  went  to  Lincoln  to  offer 
his   services. 

Sickles  raised  x  the  famous  Excelsior 
Brigade  in  New  York,  taking  command 
of  one  of  its  regiments  as  colonel,  Lin- 
coln in  1861  raised  him  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral. On  the  Peninsula  and  at  Antle- 
tam  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier and  leader.  At  Chancellorsvllle  he 
led  a  division.  At  Gettysburg  he  led 
the  Third  Corps,  lost  a  leg,  and  became 
a  national  hero.  At  thirty-seven  years 
of  age  he  was  major  general  of  volun- 
teers. 

After  the  war  he  became  first,  briga- 
dier and  then  major  general  In  the  reg- 
ular army.  He  continued  active  service 
until  1869,  when  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister   to    Spain    by    President    Grant. 

Last  Days  Romantic. 
There  he  contracted  his  second  mar- 
riage, with  the  beautiful  and  distin- 
guished Senorlta  Creagh.  This  romance 
was  followed  by  estrangement,  which 
was  to  last  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. 

Returning  alone  to  New  York,  General 
Sickles  again  entered  politics.  He  serv- 
ed as  Sheriff  of  New  York  and  at  sixty- 
seven    lie    was    re  -elected- to    Cuubu^- 

General  Sickles'  life  drew  to  a  close 
with  frequent  romantic  situations.  He 
faced  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  his 
last  years,  though  he  had  early  in  life 
received  a  large  share  of  his  fathers 
$3O00,UUO  estate,  but  his  estranged  wife 
and  son  came  to  his  aid  on  several  oc- 
casions, i 

His  last  days  were  spent  at  23  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  surrounded  by  war 
relics. 
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DANIEL  EDGAR  SICEXES. 

With  Daniel  E.  Sickles  dies  the  last 
Union  corps  commander  of  the  Civil 
War  and  almost  the  last  of  the  dis- 
tinguished company  who  at  any  time  in 
that  conflict  received  the  commission  of 
Major  General  of  Volunteers.  His  life 
was  varied,  picturesque  and  full  of  vi- 
cissitudes but  it  is  as  soldier  mainly 
that  the  people  remember  him  and  hold 
him  in  honor. 

He  possessed  the  true  militant  spirit. 
The  Civil  War  at  once  drew  him  to 
the  front  and  the  most  momentous  of  j 
the  controversies  to  which  his  career 
gave  rise  is  whether  he  was  excusable 
for  moving  his  corps  at "  Gettysburg  a 
little  in  advauce  of  the  line  assigned 
to  him  so  that  he  would  be  nearer  the 
enemy  when  (Jie  attack  began.  Other 
generals  were  censured  and  court-mar- 
tialed for  lagging  too  far  and  too  long 
in  the  rear  when  the  fight  was  on.  We 
believe  that  Sickles  is  the  only  one  who 
was  in  danger  of  a  court-martial  for 
getting  too  far  in  advance.  He  paid 
for  his  temerity  by  losing  a  leg,  but  he 
always  was  ready  to  defend  his  action 
at  Gettysburg  and  there  is  a  strong 
expert  military  opinion  which  fully'  jus- 
tifies his  course.  Certainly  he  lost 
nothing  of  the  good  opinion  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  who  liked  generals  who, 
were  willing  to  fight. 

His  Civil  War  record  was  a  source 
of  pride  to  General  Sickles.  The. 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  were*  his 
special  care.  Although  so  feeble  that  he 
had  to  be  carried  in  a  chair  he  attended, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Gettysburg 
last  July  and  received  an  enthusiastic 
ovation  from  the  veterans  as  one  of>| 
their  eld  leaders  in  that  fierce  struggle 
and  the  most_  distingmsh^L_a£Jta_au£s. 
vrvorsr~"T!rTfls  last  days  he  lived  w^th' 
his  "war  relics"  his  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions near  about  him. 

But  the  Civil  War  was  only  an  epi- 
sode though  a  most  brilliant  and  im- 
portant one  in  his  long  life  of  ninety- 
two  years.  Sixty  years  ago  he  was  a' 
member  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany 
and  during  Buchanan's  Administration, 
when  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Jefferson 
Davis  and  William  H.  Seward  were  the 
leading  spirits  in  Washington,  Sickles 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  served  in  diplomatic  sta- 
tions abroad  both  before  and  after  the 
Civil  War  and  was  again  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York  in 
1892.  In  his  later  years  and  when  he 
had  grown  far  too  old  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  business  he  was  chairmau 
of  the  New  York  Monument  Associa- 
tion and  had  in  charge  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  had  been  turned  over  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  monu- 
ments. His  inability  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  all  that  money  and  the 
many  threats  made  to  have  him  ar- 
rested and  punished  darkened  his  last 
days.  He  was  ever  a  free  and  irrespon- 
sible spender  and  the  large  fortune  left 
him  hy  his  father  disappeared  even  be- 
fore the  infirmities   of   age  were,  con- 

licuously  y}.sjble. 


His  domestic  life  was  full  of  discord, 
one  incident  of  which  was  the  killing 
of  a  man  for  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion to  his  first  wife  and  another  was 
the  many  vain  but  finally  successful  ef- 
forts of  his  second  wife  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  aged  general.  He 
was  a  doughty  old  soldier  whose  many 
likable  and  admirable  qualities  have  in- 
clined the  public  to  condone  his  short- 
comings and  honor  and  remember  him 
for  his  courage,  his  patriotism  and  his 
great  service  to  his  country. 


jfc^ii'iteiifetf* 


Sickles,   Gen.   Daniel  E 


Jickles.  .  r^MRjgU^ 
Sickles,  got  ^ai-great  round  of. 
*pJause>  when  he  was'ln'trttd't'jett  8Jjd;^ 
ij^usied  on  two  crutches  tp%.a~seat' $e»:f  v 
the/front  of  the  platform,  and! tw  %-cph* 
'yersatiohal    manner.;  delivered    hi?'  re- 
,marks.    He  said:  rv H: 

!  ■  "I  first  met  Abraham  Lincoln' in *$ua 
!  latter  part  of  February,  1861,,  when  he 
rame.  oh,  to  "Washington  as  the  Presir 
yraai-eract,  over  40  years  ago.;  H«  came 
'$&  v  the':-  house  of  representatives,  '■  of 
'*which  I  Vfts  then  a  member  from  New: 
York  city.  ■  Became  to  greet  that  Dody, 
iand  he  spent  an  hour  or-more  on'tne 
republican  side  of  the  house,  where ,  be 
was  warmly  welcomed.    ,  .  » 

i';"He  then  came  over  to  the -democratic 
aide,,  where  I  belonged.  >  He  ,wa«  "with 
■Jar,.  Seward,  who  it  was  generally 'un^. 
^erfctoori  was  to  be  secretary  o£  state. 
JEheytstood  there  for  some  time,  and, as 
ft'one  of  the  leaders-came  forward  Sun- 
set Co?  of  Ohio,  wjjo  sat  beside  me.  and 
myself,  being  about  the  youngest  men 
Jn  the'  house,  thought  .we  would  set  the 
.older  ones  a  good  example,  and  so  we 
Silent  forward..1  ' 

./'{Seward  presented  us  to  Mr  Lincoln. 
■J3;0;  mentioned  to  me  that  1  was  xather 
^vdifferent  looking  man  than  he  ,  ex- 
pected, and  I  asiced  him  wherein  *  I 
differed   from   his  expectations. 

".'Well,'  said  he,  'since  you  want  to 
tkhbw;\ and  to  Be  frank  'with  you,  I 
'expected' to.  meet  a  fellow  about.fi  feet 
'^";-w1th  broad  shoulders  and  better 
equipped  for  fight  than  debate.'-  (Laugh- 
ter,), Before'  they  left/the  house  thoy 
had  been  weir  received.  The  incident  as 
|;  afterward  had  reason  to  know,  was 
$»ot  ]Q$t  on  Mr  Lincoln  or.,>on  gee  ,S8.Wr 
,$rd.  :  '  "  S  V^»  .--/    ^C- 

?'"*^u:rjng"the  latter-part  or~ April,  '6}, 
I  hrftegbt  sdme  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
•tforambn  council  of  New  ports' to  pledge 
imen '  and;  money  to  help  save,  the  Union. 
I  had  drawn  up  the  resolutions  and  I 
invited  the  .members  of  -  the  common 
^council  to  a  banquet.  I  read  >  my  resb-, 
lutions,  w-hlch*  were  at  first  received  with 
Pdisgust  and  surprise-  that  I,  a  democrat, 
should  wish  to  help  a  republican  to  do 
*Spuy'thihg. ;    '    •'  '•'.  .•■.,-•.--•  •'     .- _ 

:o*£*Inv  course  of  time  I  prevailed  and  at 
'ai%pteclal  fmeetjng  of  the  council  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  Frank  Ban 
,and  myself  went  to  Washington  to 
communicate  them  to  the  President. 
. '  "We  presented  ourselves  to  the  Presl- 
fd*>nt.  a/vd»,  evidently  he  -had  not  heard 
of  the  resolutions,  as  he  asked  us  to 
tread  them.  He  was  not  looking  fqr 
anything  i  of  that  kind  from  such  a 
■source.  He  thought  he  was  going  to 
get  a  scolding.  But  when  he  had  listen, 
'ed  to  "them  he  was  profoundly  moved 
and  when  the  reading  was  finished  he 
pressed  Ball's  hand  and  said:  i  .»-.• 

it?'-'; 'Gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell  you  how.j 
deeply  you  have  affected  me.  You  have" 
hf-lped  lift  a  burden  from  my  shoulders, 
'/because  if  this  war  is  to  be,  a-  war  of 
jmxtles  we  cannot  succeed;  but  your 
message  shows  me  we  are  to  have  the 
support  of  all  parties  and.  with  that 
support  we  will  succeed  with  Gocf's 
blessing/ 

Kept  the  Brigade  Intact.    > 

'*A. month  or  so  later  I  saw  him  again, 
;«$!«£.  I  had  -raised  some  troppsr^a  bri- 
gade. After  I  had  raised  these  troops 
pte  governor  of  N^w' York  informed  ;me(  ? 
&§>.,,. had.  exceeded  his  a,uthorit;f -4iC -tha' 
i^tter  of-  raising  troops,  .and',,  ordered 
me  to  disband  aii  but  one  regiment. 
t~T. didn't  disband  thorn.  I  kept  them 
at  my- aWn  expense,  and  told  the  Pres- 
ident the  best  thing  he  could1  do  was 
t^'ehlistthem  as  United  States^troops. 
(This  the  President  did,  and  I  became  a 
"colonel  in  one  o^the; regiments^  I  told; 
him"  I  was  'not  anxious  ■  tot-  a,  commis- 
;  feut  he  insisted ,-that' he  liked  to 
empcrats  in  conspicuous  places  in 
e  war.    (Laughter-)  -He'  thought  Jeff 


"He  said  he. wanted  men  like  myself 
and.  Gen  Butler,  and  JOhri  A  ,D1X  and 
Gen  Douglass,,  and  John  A.'Lbgan,  Mor 
Lerhan  and-  Palmer'  la  the  wiar;  *  Be 
thought  we  would  make:  splendid  tarr . 
gets --.'far'-.  the?:  biillets'vof  Jeff   Davis." 

(Laughter.)       ,'.-  ' '"■  '■  -   ■  "  •    , 

Gen  Sickles  told, of  a  review  in  which 
President'  Lincoln  was  taken  for  Jeff 
Davis  and  the  President  helped  along 
the  Joke.  "    •       J,;  , 

The  next  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  Gen  Sickles  was  taken  to 
:•  Washington  on  a  stretcher  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  called  on  him-  ' 
.Sgl-  nvmtlorfed  the  ta?t  to  the  Presl- 
dew'  said  Gen  ,  Sickles,  "that  we  un- 
dfeiktood  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
;pf*5»cklng,  pf  trunks  In  Washington 
during  the  battle  and  7  asked  him  why 
he?  didn't  pack  his  trunk.  'Yea,'  said 
•he, '  Mthere  was  some  packing,  but  I 
didn'jt  do  any.'  I  asked,  'Why  were  you 
so  confident  when  the  rest  were  >  so  I 
disturbed?'  He' paused -a  moment  as  If 
in  meditatlohi  and  said:  ■  L  ' 

•','T  will  tell  you  why.  I  felt  very  bad- 
ly. I  felt  very  anxious  about  the  situa- 
tion; never  more  so. in  my  life;  I  had 
Judged  every  step  'that  that  battle 
meant.  I  went  to  ffly  chamber  and  got 
<Kwn/on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  God 
a  #3 never  before  prayed.  I  said  in  Una, 
conflict  you  are  over  all  and  I  come  to- 
you.  T  have  done  all  I  can.  and  failed ; 
unless  .you  help  us  we  are  lost.  When 
I  tos«v  from  my  knees  I  felt  that  tuat 
prayer  had  been  heard.  I  felt  that  our 
'oajEse  was  safe  at  Gettysburg,  and  I  did 
no  packing  after  that*    (Applause.) 

"I  then  asked  him  Bow  he  felt  about 
Vicksburg,  as  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  Grant.:  He  said:  'I  have  no  fear 
about  Grant  and  don't  you  have  any 
fears  about  Grant.'  He  always  had 
great  Tpojifldence  '  in  Grant.  He  said 
Grant  used  a.  brand  of  whisky  which 
was  all  Tight.. (Laughter.) 
""I've  often  heard  It  stated  that  Lin- 
•coln  wa#  not  a.  religious  man,  but  I 
k  know  better.  If  any  one  will  read  his 
letters  'Ind  proclamations  they'll  find; 
""-at    Llta«qln    was    a    deeply    Religious 

-».'*.'     "  »t   .,  ■    (♦.• 

then  told  an  anecdote  to  show  Lln- 
£rare  political  aqumen' 


